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OUR NATIONAL PIETAS 


DONNCHADH O FLOINN 


The extract given below, which forms the ground theme 
of this symposium on “ Our Religious Monuments,’ is 
portion of an address delivered to the Maynooth Union 
last June by Father Donnchadh O Floinn, Professor 
of Irish at the College. Father O Floinn spoke in Irish. 

Editor. 


— can honestly deny the present weak condition of 

national pietas in Ireland. It ought to be a matter of grave 
pastoral concern for all our priests that the mind of Ireland 
should be alienated from the native Christian influence that 
moulded it for a thousand years, from the Golden to the Penal 
age. Yet there are a score of things which show that modern 
Ireland is habitually unmindful of its debt to this ancient . 
benign influence. The spirit of Lough Derg and Croagh Patrick 
is a grand and salutary thing; but is it not overborne by the 
gross and widespread disregard that we show to the hundreds of 
other holy places in all parts of our country ? There is no more 
obvious symptom of the languor that has come upon Ireland’s 
pietas than this disregard of our holy places. 

How little we know about them ! How little we care about 
them! And how easy it would be to make the local ruined 
monastery an object of loving veneration if the older children 
were conducted in turn around the site, and told something 
of its structure and its history. But the fact is that many of our 
old abbeys are saved from even more complete dilapidation only 
because the young men of the district need one of the gables for 
a handball alley. Chapter rooms have become cow-houses. I 
have seen a nag grazing on the grave of a certain martyr of 
Cromwell’s day. 7 

Many of our holy places are closely related to Irish literature. 
For instance, in one of the great Franciscan poems, the spirit of 
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Friar O Hickey holds colloquy with the ruined monastery of 
Adare, What a welcome change it would be for a yawning class 
of youngsters to be taught to love their native language “ through 
the medium” of one of those old houses where only Irish was 
spoken for centuries ! 

But there are many things that could be done at little cost 
and little trouble to arouse universal interest in our holy places. 
It is encouraging to see how the countryside has responded to the 
few efforts that have been made to re-establish old pilgrimages. 
The Realt has organised many conducted tours to these sites, 
But whose business is it to put them into a fit condition to 
receive pilgrims and to arouse, even in the casual visitor, senti- 
ments of piety and holy pride ? Whose business is it to cut the 
thistles ? to make the cloister garth a pleasant lawn ? to recon- 
struct in miniature the abbey as it was before Cromwell came ? 
What can our archaeologists do to help? What can our clergy 
do? 

DONNCHADH O FLOINN 
Colaiste Phadraig, 
Magh Nuat. 


STONES THAT CRY OUT 


FELIM O BRIAIN 


Father Felim O Briain gives a wider connotation 
to the word “‘ monument,” which he examines against a 
wide background. What he has to say about our spiritual 
inheritance is of particular interest and importance. 
Father O Briain, who is a member of the Order of 
Friars Minor, is Professor of Philosophy at University 
College, Galway. 
Editor. 
1. THE REPROACH 
WE are deeply in debt to Father Donnchadh O Floinn for 
calling attention to a national neglect that has serious 
repercussions on the depth and wealth of Irish spirituality. 
It needed courage to call attention to a defect in the national 
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pietas, for few qualities of our people are more taken for granted 
than what we are pleased to call our traditional piety : to charge 
us with weakness in this matter may seem to border on blasphemy. 
But Father O Floinn is right. A closer study of the very elements 
of piety, so manifest in the religious life of the people, in the 
crowds who go to Lough Derg, to Knock, to Croagh Patrick, 
will reveal certain grave defects and explain some puzzling 
anomalies : for instance, the numbers who succumb to a religious- 
ly hostile environment abroad; the hesitancy and doubt on so 
evident and obvious a matter of morality and Catholic discipline 
as the Mother and Child Scheme; the growing injustice in business 
and industrial life among employers and workers; the widespread 
disregard of church holy days ; the enthusiasm for pleasures and 
amusements that are occasions of sin. 

There is a temptation to reassure ourselves that these defects 
are sufficiently restricted and localized to dispel any fear of a 
general vitiation of our religious life. There is too much evidence 
of a vigorous spiritual life to justify pessimism. There is a 
genuine devotion and sound appreciation of the sacraments, 
especially Confession, the Blessed Eucharist and the Mass. 
Material motives may enter into many pilgrimages, but the 
fervour of pilgrims is authentic and sincere. Then there is the 
outstanding fact that Irish families still give abundant vocations 
to the apostolate, missionaries to pagan lands and generous 
workers in the re-evangelization of pagan nations who have 
abandoned their Christianity but still cling to many of the moral 
implications of the Faith they have rejected. 


2. THE ABANDONED PIETIES 

The evidence of a weakened pietas is too strong to be over- 
looked and too dangerous not to arouse uneasiness and stimulate 
inquiry as to the best means of overcoming the weakness. It 
extends to fields outside the domain of spirituality. It is manifest 
in the apparently deliberate neglect of the language that has 
enshrined and transmitted our faith, culture and traditions. 
It is manifest in literary tendencies that despise native themes 
and rather seek their inspiration and technique in Russian, 
French and Scandinavian realism and surrealism. It is manifest 
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in much of our recent art that is lacking in spontaneity, orig- 
inality, and too obviously the studied imitation of exotic models, 
the careful and artificial conformity to fashions current else- 
where. It is especially manifest in our church architecture, 
as violently exotic as our art, out of harmony with the landscape, 
scornful of native materials, ranging incoherently from pseudo- 
classic, through byzantine, imitation romanesque and gothic, 
bogus baroque, into all the varieties of American factory archi- 
tecture, applied with most bizarre results to ecclesiastical 
buildings. Everywhere massive nondescript churches are spring- 
ing up, with their functionless columns, incongruous domes, 
offensive steeples, glaringly harsh, loud lines that scream out 
unhappily their contrast with the soft landscape and climate of 
Ireland, while all around the cows graze in the shadows of softly 
sculptured arches, amid delicately traced lines that repeat in 
stone our curving hills and valleys. 

Animals are allowed to defile these soft grey limestone 
masses that merge sweetly with a harmony of line and tone and 
mass that makes of every ruined abbey and church the dominat- 
ing interest in a wider picture, every curve and turn and sweep 
of which point proudly to the sanctuary of which they form 
still the frame. These ruins, each with its own individuality 
and personality, and yet all with their harmony and community, 
might have been made the elements of an architectural 
development, of an artistic progress, that would have retained 
for Irish architecture a character of its own, not a mere 
repetition of models, but evolving in a continuous process of 
growth according to the inspiration of every age. 


3. CAUSES AND COMPARISONS 

It is not the purpose of this article to unravel the complex 
circumstances that have led to our neglect of our national 
monuments. But one important factor must be stressed. We are 
still conditioned by a system of education that deliberately 
ignored, and sought to foster ignorance of, our national heritage. 
The successors of the regime that profaned our sanctuaries, that 
pillaged our churches, that converted our friaries into court- 
houses, were not likely to teach the history of the institutions 
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they had destroyed, or make piety towards them a part of the 
culture they sought to impose. The tide of national feeling that 
flowed strongly between 1916 and 1921, while strong, invig- 
orating and glorious, lacked certain important elements: it 
catered insufficiently for the most precious of all our traditions 
—our religious pieties ; it was too exclusively interested in our 
secular national loyalties. In any case, that tide is now approach- 
ing its lowest ebb and we shall look to it in vain to flood the Irish 
mind with an enthusiasm for the more spiritual of our monu- 
ments. 

Contemptible indeed is the nation that has nothing in its 
traditions to respect and cherish. National heritages, of course, 
differ enormously ; the deposit of values that the centuries have 
accumulated must depend on the spirit of a people, on their 
intellectual and moral vigour, on the store they set on different 
values, on the shades of emphasis laid on one rather than another 
of their national gifts, and on the opportunities they were given 
to exploit and advance them. But the distinct and character- 
istic contribution of each people, springing from the genius, 
the spirit, the outlook of a race, has enriched the common treasure 
bequeathed to all civilized humanity by different cultures and 
peoples. Among the streams that have flowed from widely 
different sources, springing up amid the rugged scenery of Greece, 
along the Arno or the Rhine or the Rhone or the Isis, all merging 
in the common sea of civilization, the river of Irish cultural 
elements, itself coalescing from many a tributary, has made a 
worthy contribution and has altered considerably the compos- 
ition of the ocean that has taken its cultural ingredients from 
many lands. 

No nation has given the world of culture a more precious 
contribution than the Greeks. The great stream that, for a 
millennium before the birth of Christ, had been collecting its 
cultural clearness from fountains bubbling forth amid the bare, 
stony hills of Hellas, has been called ‘‘ The Greek Miracle.” 
It has been an inspiration and an encouragement for small nations 
with poor material resources, to strive for the highest in the 
realms of mind. The Romans, too, made their own specific 
contributions to the growing stream of world culture: they en- 
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riched the elements they borrowed from the Greeks but added 
qualities that only the genius of Rome could explain. The need 
of ruling a vast empire, made up of peoples that varied in temp- 
erament, culture and character, stimulated the development of a 
code of law that was precise, logical, and at the same time 
flexible. Roman law has influenced the legislative principles of 
most states, even the canon law of the Church. The Arab, the 
Mohammedan, the Jew made their cultural contributions to 
philosophy, art, architecture, literature, poetry. The Germans, 
the French, the Spaniards produced out of their peculiar national 
gifts a Goethe, a Racine, a Cervantes who were to be integrated 
in the world’s galaxy of great men. More than all others, Italy 
fashioned from the native genius of an endowed people a Dante, 
a Petrarch, a Giotto, a Michelangelo, a Francis of Assisi, an 
Alphonsus Liguori. 

A passing reference must be made to another kind of 
heritage of great significance to man—a heritage acquired for 
exclusive transmission within the nation, not to be shared with 
other peoples. The material acquisitions that strong states 
seized from weaker nations by force coalesced into great empires 
to be carefully guarded and defended from envious eyes. Human 
genius was employed in the accumulation of this material 
heritage: British historians still point with pride to pioneers in 
piracy and plunder like Drake and Reneger; they were great 
and gifted men, for British naval power and a vast empire have 
been built on their exploits. 

There is a notable difference between the two types of 
heritage I have been describing : the passing character of the one 
and the permanent appeal of the other. It is likely, if the lessons 
of history have any meaning, that men will still seek solace in 
Homer and Cicero, in Dante and Shakespeare, enjoy da Vinci and 
El Greco, when the greatness of the Roman and the Russian 
and the British empires will be no more than lessons in history 
books, or vague unhappy memories in the minds of liberated 
peoples. 

4, THE IRISH HERITAGE 

It is in this perspective that we must situate and view the 

heritage of the Irish. There was a time when a material empire 
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seemed to entice the greed of the Gael. It is not without an 
ominous significance that the greatest eponymous ancestors of 
our people bore the very names of battle and conquest: Conn 
of the Hundred Battles and Niall of the Nine Hostages hardly 
promised a race of saints and scholars. Even the revered founder 
of my own clann, though he broke the power of the vikings and 
inaugurated a golden era of church building and of beautiful 
architecture, was known to his contemporaries and has been 
accepted by history as Brian of the Cattle Spoils and his own 
ambition of choice was to be the Imperator Scottorum. Irish 
commandos raided Britain and the Norman beaches of those 
early days and they seem to have employed most of the techniques 
of tyranny and plunder at home and abroad. 

But the providential capture, on one of those raids, of a 
British boy in whose soul God was nourishing the seeds of 
sanctity, was to lead the energies of the Irish along a path of 
spiritual rather than of material conquest. Patrick’s mastery 
of the Irish soul was so complete that he was able to enlist in 
advance whole generations of Irish soldiers in an army pledged 
to defend and spread the kingdom of Christ. 

Apostolic and missionary idealism is the first and most 
important component of the Irish heritage. So basic is it that it 
colours all the other elements of our culture. All too little is 
known about it, and it is sadly misunderstood. The cheap jibes 
at our pietism, the contempt for our moral and christian stan- 
dards, the cynical interpretations of Irish standards of chastity 
and art and literature, are all evidences of the psychological 
density of those who peep at our integral culture over the walls 
that guard it. Our young people should know more about the 
movement and expansion that began with Columba and Iona, 
that spread south through Britain, that crossed the sea to Europe, 
that scaled the Alps and planted the banners of Christ as far 
east as Kiev. We are shocked into a realisation of the strength 
of the same movement today when war news from the Phil- 
ippines or from Singapore or Korea or Hong-Kong tell us in- 
cidentally of Irish priests and nuns doing outpost duty and dying 
for the faith. 

Spiritual and missionary enthusiasm went, hand-in-hand 
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with an enthusiasm for scholarship. Poets and writers and teach- 
ers followed the preachers or were identified with them; they 
coloured and enriched their Christianity with the hues of a 
literary and poetic culture, that, long before the Benedictines 
had abandoned their first thoughts of manual labour as the sole 
suitable occupation for monks, had made the composition and 
copying and illumination of manuscripts, the writing of annals, 
the multiplication of liturgical books, the normal labour and 
congenial hobby of cloistered religious. 

This scholarly element of our heritage is capable of many 
subdivisions. Ancient and mediaeval Irish scholars, not all of 
them monks or priests or bishops, have left great corpora of 
history and annals, of carefully edited tales and sagas, of vitae 
sanctorum, of law and varied lore that have been important 
enough to attract the life-long study of the foremost scholars 
of Europe. What neglect of pietas has left the average citizen 
in almost complete ignorance of those literary, historical, legal, 
and liturgical monuments ? Except for a small group of special- 
izing university students, who learn just enough to answer a few 
examination questions, and for a much smaller group of poorly 
paid research workers, this literary wealth is treasure under 
lock and key. 


5. THE HERITAGE OF PRAYER 

Of special significance is the liturgical heritage handed 
down form the early Irish Church. I have tried to show else- 
where the influence of certain aspects of Irish liturgical prac- 
tice. I was surprised at the extent of the debt that the Christian 
Church owes to Irish spirituality. Unfortunately Irish influence 
on world spirituality can never be fully assessed for the majority 
of Irish liturgical monuments were destroyed either in the 
Viking invasion of the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, or 
in the iconoclastic fanaticism of later enemies of ‘‘ romish and 
papish superstition.” It is claimed that the Antiphonary of Bangor 
is the oldest liturgical manuscript of the western Church, and 
it contains what is considered the oldest Eucharistic hymn in the 
Church of the West, the Sancti venite. With the Stowe and the 


1 cf. Studia Eucharistica (Antwerp, 1946), pp 216—45 
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Bobbio missals, the Antiphonary had a great influence on litur- 
gical development on the Continent. 


Historians of the Sacraments have recently been stressing 
the great influence, revealed by the sources, of Irish theory and 
practice on the development of sacramental confession. The 
practice of frequent confession came from Ireland. In other 
matters, too, in penitential discipline, closely connected with. 
confession, in preaching and missionary method, in new con- 
ceptions of monastic life and cloister, in many other aspects of 
church discipline and ecclesiastical practige, the Irish were 
pioneers. All this is natural enough: a missionary people must 
of necessity stamp features of their spirituality on the peoples 
they evangelize. Our foreigh missionaries have noticed a very 
definable difference between the Chinese Christians in the Irish 
mission-fields and those evangelized by Italian or French mission- 
aries. The Irish mission movements of the sixth and later cen- 
turies were bound to carry abroad elements springing from the 
native Irish genius and nurtured in an Irish environment. 


The influence of the Irish on popular devotions has been 
especially striking. It may amaze many, and perhaps shock 
our Dominican brethren, who have done much for the prop- 
agation of the rosary, to learn from the latest historian of this 
popular devotion, that it must be traced ultimately to the early 
Irish Church. It had its roots in the Irish practice of imposing 
na tri coicat (the three fifties) or a fixed part of them as a penance 
in confession. Dr. F. M. Willam compares the rosary “‘ to a shrub 
that grows with time. Its first vigorous foliage sprang up from 
the land of Ireland ; in the lands of central Europe, it began to 
blossom into mysteries ; then it was in the south of Europe that 
the roses of these mysteries took their final form and definite 
shape.” The same can be said of a wide range of other popular 
devotions. I will quote once more from Canon Willam: “‘ We 
can. make an exact distinction between the ionic, doric and 
corinthian styles, but it would gravely embarrass us to attempt 
to disentangle the different kinds of prayers. If we could unravel 
their complexity as well as we can separate the Greek styles, we 
should see Ireland taking a place in this field similar to that 
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~ attributed, in terms of enthusiasm, to the Greek people in 
the domain of art.” 

More enduring than the liturgical monuments consigned 
to frail parchment are the syntheses in stone of Irish piety. 
In these picturesque ruins, dotted all over our land, we can 
trace a continuous and coherent development, over more than 
twelve centuries, not merely of Irish art, sculpture and archi- 
tecture but of Irish spirituality and liturgy. In contrast with the 
haphazard, incoherent, chaotic ecclesiastical art and archi- 
tecture visible in the Ireland of today, our ruins show the unity 
and continuity of a harmonious tradition that accepted the new 
without rejecting the old; there was a diversity of elements 
and of influences but a thread of tradition bound them all 
together. From the oratories of Gallerus and Sceilg Mhichil to 
the glory of Clonfert and of Cormac’s Chapel there is a unity of 
inspiration and the force of linked ideals. Even the coming of the 
Normans, with new ideas and foreign models, did no more than 
vary in detail, reform in accidentals, advance in particular 
traits, a strong existing tradition. Ireland has always been a 
European and extraverted nation; unbroken contact with the 
wide world led to the constant introduction of new influences, 
but these influences were always promptly modified by the 
mind and taste and tradition of Irish workers. What has been 
said about the Normans, that they became more Irish than the 
Trish themselves, can be applied to our architecture. The “ Irish 
Transitional churches,” before and after 1200, incorporated 
Norman features but remained hall-marked in the Irish tradition. 
And so, too, with the later contributions of Carmelites, Domin- 
icans, Franciscans, who brought new influences from many 
homelands: they did no more than enrich an existing artistic 
trend to keep it abreast of artistic progress abroad. None of the 
modern fashion of violently transplanting a byzantine creation 
here or an architectural cocktail of classical-gothic-romanesque- 
baroque there within shrieking distance of a wise, sober, calm, 
prayerful old ruin. Gazing at some of these incongruous creations 
(there is little of the creative about them) I have been reminded 
of the intruding potato in a field of golden wheat, or of rank 
green oats that, escaping from last year’s dung-hill, flaunts its 
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discordant pattern in a field of flowering epicures. None of our 
architects has achieved the tour-de-force of Mr. Basil Spence, 
who, in the intervals of designing a new atomic plant laboratory, 
has won first prize in a competition for the new Coventry 
Cathedral. But when one looks at the hybrid growths that appear 
on Irish hillsides and in Irish towns, one is forced to wonder 
whether some architect got elements of a factory blueprint 

mixed up with his design for a church. 

We read in our ruins the liturgical spirituality of our fathers ; 
their ample sanctuaries speak of solemn ceremonies, solemn 
Mass and solemn vespers; their noble choirs, always placed 
in the church, indicate the part the people were invited to take in 
liturgical mysteries, to which modern congregations have become 
complete strangers. Neglect of the liturgy has led to over- 
emphasis orf one aspect of prayer: petition for temporal favours, 
while the other three ends of prayer are unduly neglected. 

The sculptured themes of stone crosses, pillars, portals, 
etc., tell us of the spiritual and liturgical character of earlier 
Irish piety: Adam and Eve, the Fall, Cain and Abel, Moses 
striking the rock, Abraham’s sacrifice, Jacob and the Angel, 
Samson and the Lion, Melchisedech, Jonas, David in all his 
moods, are the constantly recurring motifs, clearly reflections of 
the changing scenes of the divine office as the liturgical cycles 
came round. We read the Christocentric preoccupations of our 
forefathers in the carved Annunciations, Bethlehems, Adorations 
of the Magi, the message to the shepherds, the multiplication 
of the loaves, the incredulous Thomas, Cana, the arrest of 
Christ, every phase of the Passion. Our ancient and mediaeval 
churches were truly the Bible of the people, whose thoughts were 
drawn from the Old to the New Testament, through the whole 
dramatic pageant of Redemption, every time they entered a 
church. We are satisfied to clutter up our churches with anaemic 
St. Anthonys, Little Flowers, and Blessed Martins, moulded in 
plaster to a uniform commercialized pattern. 


6. RESTORING LOST LOYALTIES 
Can anything be done to restore these lost traditions ? 
It is primarily a matter of education. The work must begin in 
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the primary schools. Simple lessons can be introduced into 
school books on the Irish spiritual, artistic, sculptural and 
architectural traditions. Reproductions of manuscript illumin- 
ations, of sculptured themes from the great crosses and church 
portals, can illustrate every reader, and charts of these motifs 
should adorn the walls of our schools. Brief and easy histories 
of our chief ruins can be made a textbook feature. 


More advanced treatment of the same themes can be given 
in the secondary schools. At present our boys are duly dosed 
with Addison, Steele and Lamb, with Masefield, Scott and Milton, 
We allow Wordsworth to become sentimental over Tintern 
Abbey, but we force our own poets to be silent on our own 
monuments, although there is nothing more truly poetic than 
their poignant yearnings for the piety that was pillaged from 
them and their anguish over ruins that told, even in decay, of calm 
solitude and prayer and beauty. Why not prescribe for the 
leaving certificate Francoise Henry’s work, Irish Art in the 
Early Christian Period? It is a virile book with content as well 
as form. The same writer’s book La sculpture irlandaise is every 
whit as readable as Perochon’s Histoires amusantes. As one 
peruses the Programme for Secondary Schools, one gets new light 
on the decline of esteem for national values in every field and of 
the contempt for native conditions. On the Irish course Cumhacht 
na OCinneamhna and Peig are worthy of thorough study, but for 
one or for the other, selected translations from Henry, or Goug- 
aud, or Champneys, or Mahr would have an equal linguistic 
value and a greater cultural content. They would also have what 
seems to be a merit in the minds of those who plan our educat- 
ional programmes, of being all by foreign authors who appreciate, 
more than the Irish, our own artistic treasures. 


In our seminaries and ecclesiastical colleges, a short but 
adequate course of the history and appreciation of art and 
architecture is an indispensable element in the formation of a 
candidate for the priesthood. It should form part of the course 
of christian archaeology prescribed by the Ordinaiiones, published 
with the Deus scientiarum Dominus by the Sacred Congregation 
for Seminaries and Universities (Article 27). 
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This is not yet enough. The local monuments of the former 
piety of the Gael should frequently be woven into the sermons 
of the priest. If he reads some of the works I have referred to, he 
will find a sculptured illustration for every gospel in the missal. _ 
He will add a note of originality to the rather hackneyed theme 
of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes by calling attention 
to the fact that the mediaeval Irish loved to consign their 
spiritual thoughts to great limestones and granite crosses that 
still dot our land ; that one of the themes that must have struck 
the imagination of the Irish was the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, for it is found engraved on the great crosses of Armagh, 
Camus, Clones, Donaghmore, Arboe and Kells. That these 
sculptures were a constant reminder to our forefathers of the 
Eucharistic symbolism of this theme, and how little surprising 
it is that the Eucharist should have been a traditional pre- 
occupation of Irish spirituality. 

The local teacher should read his local history and archaeol- 
ogy, too, teach them to his pupils and conduct tours to the ruins 
of the locality, point out their history and significance, explain 
the meaning of east windows and west doorways, of sanctuary 
and choir and cloister. Already in the diocese of Tuam the 
diocesan clergy are organising local pilgrimages to the old abbeys 
and ruins of the district. Every parish must be given an interest 
in their treasures ; every old church and abbey and graveyard 
chapel should become a centre of local reverence. We can learn 
a lesson from Muinntir na Tire and apply the principles of the 
Parish Plan to the parish ruins. For the optimism that has been 
leaving to enamel plaques, that rather ironically call attention 
to the national character of a ruin, the work of clearing away the 
nettles and cleaning out the dung, we must substitute the 
enterprise of the parish plan in making the monument look like 
a national heritage. The Board of Works will not mind: it will 
be years before they even find out about it. What the bureau- 
cratic apathy, or it may be thechronic poverty, of this instit- 
ution, has failed to accomplish, let the parish undertake under the 
guidance of the parish priest. 

But education comes first. That will beget an appreciation 
of all the elements of our national heritage, a deeper knowledge 
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of its history and nature, an understanding of how great an 
advance it was, because of its Christian core, on the secular 
humanism of Greece and Rome and on Renaissance thought. 
Every priest, every teacher, every parishioner in the land, 
can co-operate in handing on enriched to their successors the | 
precious elements of a great heritage. 

FELIM O BRIAIN 
Colaiste na h Iolscoile, 
Gaillimh. 


CLONMACNOISE 


THOMAS BODKIN 


Professor Bodkin, who was for many years Director 
of the National Gallery of Ireland and is at present 
Professor of Fine Arts in the Barber Institute, Bir- 
mingham, is our most distinguished art scholar and critic. 
His contribution to this symposium illustrates, rather 
than comments on, Father O Floinn’s remarks, with 
which he is in the most whole-hearted agreement. Taking 
what is, perhaps, the best known of the monuments of our 
Golden Age, Doctor Bodkin describes what Clonmacnoise 
was, pictures its present sad condition and suggests what 
it might become. 

Readers will recall the important “‘ Report on the 
Arts in Ireland,” which Professor Bodkin recently made 
at the request of the Government. This was the subject 
of an important article in our May issue by Dr. Mc Laugh- 
lin, Vice-President of Maynooth. 

Editor. 


Rare ancient and proper approach to Clonmacnoise is by 

river. The more convenient, in these days is by road. It lies 
on the left bank of the Shannon, some ten miles below Athlone, 
where the broad stream winds in a wide curve about an emerald- 
green glacier esker-ridge that cuts through the gold, brown and 
purple levels of the surrounding bog-land. The waters move 
slowly between their reed-fringed margins. It is a silent place, 
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lonely though lovely. Its peace, even in the days of its prosperity, 
must always have been faintly tinged with melancholy. 

The musical gaelic name means “ the plain of the sons of 
Nos.” There, in the year 538, Ciaran and his eight companions 
founded a monastery on a steep slope called Ard Tiprait, the 
height of the well, which developed into a university that was to 
be famous throughout Europe for nearly a thousand years. 

Ciaran, a Roscommon man, whose father came from Ulster 
and whose mother from Kerry, got his first training under Saint 
Finian at Clonard, on the upper reaches of the Boyne, where the 
formidable Saint Columba, who became his close friend, described 
him as a youth “ gentle, loving and tender-hearted.’”’ From Clonard 
he went on a round of visits to Saint Ninned of Lough Erne, 
Saint Enda of Aran and Saint Senan of Inis Scattery. It was 
from his own first religious settlement which he established on 
Hare Island in Lough Ree, that hesailed to Clonmacnoise, where 
he died, aged thirty-eight, a few months after his arrival, though 
not before he had laid the sure foundation of its lasting fame. 
Ciaran’s parentage, his many wanderings, and _ the 
central situation of Clonmacnoise, combined to make his monas- 
tery a goal or focus for saints and scholars from all the four shores 
of Ireland. 

Under his successor, Oenna, and succeeding abbots, the 
monastery became known and honoured throughout Europe. 
The first historical proof we possess of its extraordinary repute 
is the letter which Alcuin, Charlemagne’s mentor and quasi- 
Minister of Education sent from Tours in 798 to Colchu the Wise, 
Lector or Chief Professor of the Monastery of Clonmacnoise. 
He encloses alms from the Emperor and himself, begs for Coichu’s 
prayers, tells him the latest political and military news of the 
empire and reports that “all your men who are with us serve 
God prosperously.” 

At that time the buildings of the settlement were probably 
still mostly made of mud, wattle or wood ; and its teaching was 
mainly by word of mouth. But soon afterwards stone was used 
in the erection of its twelve churches; and scribes of great 
sanctity and scholarship produced manuscripts in abundance. 
Its status as a seat of learning is best shown by such surviving 
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works as the Annals of Tighernach, who was one of its abbots, 
the Ohronicon Scottorum, The Annals of Clonmacnoise, and 
The Book of the Dun Cow, the most ancient Irish compilation, 
except the Book of Armagh, of which we have an original 
manuscript. It contains the earliest version of The Tain. Yet 
the scribes of Clonmacnoise could never count upon a peaceable 
existence. Maelmuire, who produced The Book of the Dun Cow, 
was slain by robbers in 1106, while he was working in the script- 
orium of the Abbey Church. Duald MacFirbis, who copied the 
Chronicon Scottorum and who may well have been the last of the 
hereditary professional scribes, was murdered by a Cromwellian 
trooper. 

Though Clonmacnoise endured all kinds of calamities from 
its earliest days, it never lacked recruits, Irish and foreign. Three 
times in the eighth century it was razed by accidental fire. From 
then on it was raided continuously by Norsemen, Vikings or 
Danes, or by the men of Munster. Colchu was not forty years 
dead when Turgesius the Dane, the only pre-Norman invader 
who seems to have aimed at the sovereignty of all Ireland, 
captured Clonmacnoise and set his wife Ota the Pythoness on the 
high altar of its chief church to deliver her frenzied pagan oracles. 
But soon afterwards monk and scholar were back again at their 
appointed tasks and the words of Aengus of Tallaght, written a 
little earlier, became again the current, valid praise of “ the rich 
tumult of great Clonmacnoise.” 

For Art as fur Learning it was famous. ‘‘ No other place in 
Ireland,” says Francoise Henry, “has yielded anything to 
compare with the hundreds of early tomb-slabs of Clonmacnoise.” 
It was the centre from which the great High Crosses spread all 
over the country. None of these is more impressive than the one 
erected by the Abbot Colman a thousand years ago above the 
grave of Flann son of Malachy, the High King of Ireland, which 
is still standing, though now called “‘ The Cross of the Scriptures” 
because its sculptured panels are more easily read than are its 
worn dedicatory inscriptions. The twelve churches, ranging 
from the early small undecorated cells to a building sixty feet 
long with ornamented doorways and windows, must, during ages, 
have sheltered many rich objects of ecclesiastical art for the 
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service of their altars. Very few traces of this wealth survive. 
Outstanding is the crozier said to have belonged to the abbots, 
made of gilt bronze adorned with inlays of silver, niello and blue 
glass, the most complete and beautiful thing of its kind now in 
the National Museum. Only persistent tradition connects it 
with the Abbey, for nothing definite is known about its history, 
previous to its having been in the collection of the notorious 
Major Sirr. A crozier-head acquired by the Museum in 1899, 
from the collection of Dr. Fraser, who bought it in London, is 
said to have been dug up at Clonmacnoise and to have belonged 
to Saint Ciaran himself. The list of the treasures stolen in 1129 
by Giolla Comhgain contains many kingly gifts, including a gold 
model of the Temple of Solomon, Rory O’Connor, a great patron 
of Clonmacnoise,the last of the High Kings of Ireland, was carried 
from his death-place at Cong to be buried in a now unidentifiable 
grave beneath the chancel of the abbey church. 


With the coming of the Normans, Clonmacnoise passed into 
their keeping. Though they did not come there as avowed des- 
troyers, being professing Christians, some of them, notably Hugo 
Constable, who plundered the place in 1178, were far from living 
up to their professions. John de Grey, the Bishop of Norwich, 
who built the great castle outside the ring of the cathair in 1214, 
may have designed it partly as a protection against other such 
outrages. The explosion which rent this in Cromwellian times 
must have been tremendous, judging from the huge blocks of 
masonry into which it now lies sundered. 


Not a trace remains of the town which must once have 
subsisted around so great an ecclesiastical establishment. It 
was important enough in the early days of the Norman invasion 
to have spanned the Shannon with its own bridge though it lay 
80 near to the famous ford of Athlone. But it dwindled steadily — 
till, in 1552, the English garrison from Athlone effected its 
ultimate pillage and destruction. Visitors to the site today will 
only find eight ruined churches, one badly damaged Round 
Tower standing apart, another, complete, attached to Saint 
Finghin’s church, two holy wells and about two hundred ancient 
sepulchral slabs and tombstones. 
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Deterioration proceeds apace. Since Petrie’s account 
sixty-five of the tombstones, including some of great historical 
interest, have, according to MacAllister, disappeared. Others 
have been removed to Saint John’s Church, at Athlone. The 
roots of a strong sapling are at present at work disintegrating 
the upper courses of the ruined tower. Many of the tombs, 
crosses and buildings that remain above ground cant backward 
or forward and crumble into decay in a waist-high wilderness of 
nettles, thistles and rank-grass. One of our greatest living 
antiquarians is wise in never visiting the place save when armed 
with a bill-hook. 

The small church nearest the river has been “ restored,” 
solidly but tastelessly, and roofed with slate, for Protestant use, 
Its securely padlocked doors do not seem to have opened for 
ages ; for few Protestants now live, or ever have lived, in that 
area. The Catholics have done worse; for they have recently 
erected a hideous shack of lath and plaster, open to the elements 
on one side, from which access is barred by a coarse wire screen, 
Within are a temporary altar of the most tawdry kind, a shoddy 
pulpit at present lying on its side, from which hang tatters of red 
cloth, and two or three crude benches flung on top of each other. 
This ignoble structure is used for the celebration of Mass when 
Patterns are held at Clonmacnoise. The provision of a proper 
chapel for that sacred purpose may be beyond the resources of 
the neighbourhood. If so, it should be a charge upon the people 
of the diocese of Clonmacnoise as a whole, or even upon the 
State. The recently erected National School which lies a few 
hundred yards away and is seemly in appearence and sound in 
structure shows what might be easily and inexpensively done. 

Considered merely as a graveyard, Clonmacnoise is a 
disgrace to Ireland. Most literate Irishmen and women must 
know Rolleston’s lovely translation of Enoch O’Gillan’s poem of 
praise and lamentation for the famous generations who sleep 
within Saint Ciaran’s precinct. It has always been a coveted last 
resting-place. It would be hard now to find room for another 
tomb-stone within its forest of blue-grey limestone crosses, 
mottled with discs of golden and silver lichen. But these should 
be tended, the sward about them kept in order, and no addition 
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to their number permitted. Near the stile at the south entry, 
stands one of the latest crosses, a badly designed piece of elab- 
orately carved and polished black stone bearing the family 
name of the deceased who lie thereunder in letters as large and as 
unsightly as those upon the fascia of a tasteless huckster’s shop. 
There should be no place made for such things near the high 
cross of Flann. More space should be provided in some nearby 
field for future burials. 

A recent distinguished English visitor to Clonmacnoise has 
pointed out that, with the possible exception of Glastonbury, 
the English have nothing to compare with these ruins in his- 
torical importance. He goes on to say that “ before the great 
abbeys of England were thought of, this silent place beside the 
Shannon was a great seat of learning, culture and Christian 
faith, a lighthouse of the arts of living in the long night of chaos 
and barbarism which fell upon Europe after the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, an influence which transcended national 
boundaries. Today, when Europe bids fair to fall into a similar - 
state, there are those who believe that it will once again be 
Ireland’s destiny to become a citadel of Christianity and the 
humanities.” 

Our leaders, religious and political, often give expression 
to that hope, but while Clonmacnoise lies in its present state of 
ruinous neglect, the day of its fulfilment must seem to be far 
distant. A small slab set high on the wall of one of the churches 
states, in ugly bi-lingual lettering, that the place is at present 
under the care of the Board of Works. In that respect the Board 
has little cause for boasting. It may be short of funds, though 
seemingly it can always find the wherewithal to built such 
things as the granite platform lately erected in front of the Dail. 
A very small portion of the cost of that curious structure would 
suffice to put Clonmacnoise in a state of reasonable repair that — 
could be maintained at a slight annual charge. The Board would 
find many to encourage and help in such a work. 

We Irish seem to be in grave danger of losing our sense of 
fitness and proportion in these matters. Few people, and those 
are often foreigners, seem to feel shame or blame at the present 
state of ‘‘Ciaran’s city.”” Our Stationery Office could certainly 
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help in awakening us to our responsibilities by re-issuing in an 
inexpensive and well-illustrated edition the official monograph 
on Clonmacnoise, which is, and has for long been, out of print. 
In the meanwhile, there should be less talk about the desirability 
of such ventures as the building, at a cost of perhaps a quarter 
of a million pounds, of a speedway between Dublin and Bray ora 
lido at Sutton. No site in Ireland is so full of memories of the § 
real glories of our past as is Clonmacnoise. Besides, it is, above § 
all, in every possible sense of the phrase, a holy place. 


THOMAS BODKIN 
The Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
Birmingham. 


OUR HOLY PLACES 


SEAN CORKERY 


Father Sean Corkery speaks for the younger gener- 
ation of priests. He properly stresses the importance of 
education in this matter. 

Father Corkery is on the staff of St. Mel’s College, 


Longford. 
Editor. 


‘TH late G. K. Chesterton, in an essay entitled “ The Senti- 

mental Scot,”’ set out to prove that the Scotsman, supposedly 
“ practical, prosaic, puritan, and with an eye to business ” was 
“‘ fundamentally romantic and sentimental.” In the expansion 
of this thesis, Chesterton chooses the Irish character as a foil 
whereby to offset this essential romanticism of the Scots. He 
characterises us as being “ clearsighted,” possessed of “‘ cutting 
common-sense and independence,” and gifted in “ practical 
politics.” It is with something of a shock that an Irishman reads 
this essay. We are wont to look upon ourselves as romantic, 
imaginative, and almost sickeningly sentimental. Yet, reflection 
and even a superficial self-examination will convince us that 
Chesterton was, in this instance as in so many others, a very 
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Our Holy Places 


perspicacious observer. “Sentimental” we may be as a race, 
in the modern and debased sense of the word, yet, as a nation, 
we are singularly lacking in sentiment, nor are we particularly 
imaginative. And nowhere is this lack so unequivocally evidenced 
as in our attitude towards our national heritage, particularly 
the literary and artistic portions of that heritage. 

It is only too true that Ireland is a land of ruins—a cynical 
tourist of our countryside might be tempted to observe that 
Ireland is literally in ruins; but our ruins have not that aura 
of respectability and prideful possession that the ancient mon- 
uments of other countries evince. It may be “ common-sense ” 
to use the stones of an ancient ruin to build schools and better 
roads for a living people ; it may be “‘clearsighted”’ to look to the 
future rather than to the past ; it may be more fitting to provide 
shelter for a congregation of present-day worshippers than to 
preserve the shell of an ancient church. But, granted all these 
points, the almost universal neglect of our holy places is still 
evidence, not only of a lack of sentiment, but of a singular lack 
of respect for, and gratitude to, our glorious dead. There is no 
need to multiply examples to that neglect ; if we stop to think, 
each one of us must be aware that practically every parish in 
Ireland has its ruined chapel, church, or castle where 


Invading Nature crawls 
With ivied fingers over rosy walls, 
Searching the crevices, 
Clasping the mullion, riveting the crack, 
Binding the fabric crumbling to attack, 
And questing feelers of the wandering fronds 
Grope for interstices. 


Previous numbers of The Furrow! have dealt with the 
scandalous manner in which the majority of our cemeteries 
are kept. A moment’s reflection should convince us of the facts. 
The question then remains—what can be done? And, for people 
of goodwill, there is the further question—what can we do to 
remedy this state of affairs? 


(?) Vol 1, nos 6 and 7. Articles by the Bishop of Clonfert and the Rev, J. G. 
McGarry 
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The initial difficulty to be overcome in very many cases is 
the problem of ownership. Very many of our prized possessions 
stand on land which is either privately owned or vested in non- 
Catholic bodies. Too often in the past, and sometimes even at 
the present day, these latter bodies have not been anxious to 
welcome even an interest in the buildings on the part of their 
Catholic neighbours. There are two cases in point in my own 
diocese, where both the ancient Cathedral of St. Mel in Ardagh 
and the Monastic Settlement at Clonmacnoise stand on grounds 
owned by non-Catholic bodies. In the latter case, a certain modus 
vivendi has been achieved and the annual “ Pattern ” of St. 
Ciaran is celebrated with all the pomp that an open-air cele- 
bration can achieve. In the case of St. Mel’s Cathedral, various 
attempts at co-operation have failed because of the intrans- 
igeant attitude of the owners of the property. The only possible 
way to overcome a difficulty of this sort is for a local committee, 
representative of all interested parties, to take the matter in 
hands. Private owners, on the whole, are always helpful; in 
fact, many of the really well-cared-for ruins in this country stand 
on private property. Outstanding examples of devoted care by a 
private owner are the Desmond Castle and the monasteries on the 
Dunraven Estate, at Adare, Co. Limerick. 

For priests, at any rate, the first duty in regard to our holy 
places, is the clearing away, not only of the weed-growth and the 
ivy-growth that disfigures the actual fabric of the buildings, but 
the equally maleficent overgrowth of superstition and super- 
stitious practice that has grown up about many of them. It 
must be remembered that many of our traditional “‘ patterns ” 
disappeared because they were forbidden by ecclesiastical 
authority by reason of abuses connected with them. Any revival 
of these traditional celebrations must be careful to differentiate 
the Catholic tradition from the persistent, and perhaps pre- 
Christian local lore. For example, in the ruins of Clonmacnoise 
there used to be a certain stone, obviously dislodged from the 
walls of the Cathedral, on one of the many occasions when it was 
the object of attack. A local folk-tradition had it that the person 
who could lift that stone would be the recipient of a mysterious 
power. It was a constant source of distraction on the occasion 
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of the annual traditional “ Stations” ; and some unfortunates 
injured themselves in the attempt to lift it. A former parish 
priest, now gone to God, being a man of Faith, with little respect 
for such extravagances of folk-lore, had the stone smashed with a 
sledge-hammer—an unromantic way of dealing with distractions 
in prayer. Even yet, however, there lies on the grass near the 
Nun’s Chapel, the Key-stone of a window-arch, cut from a single 
block of stone ; and many trusting old ladies carefully fit them- © 
selves into the curve of this supposed ‘ St. Ciaran’s Chair” in 
search of a cure for backache. There are hundreds of examples 
throughout the country of piscinae or sacraria of old churches 
being mistaken for holy wells; and most of them will be found 
to contain their quota of pins, hairpins, buttons, and other ez- 
voto offerings. Enough has been said to make it clear that there 
is a duty incumbent on the local priests to insist on the traditional 
religious exercises, and to secure the abolition of anything that 
savours of the fake and the charlatan. 

In this regard, there is room for research-work into the 
authenticity of sites and associations. It is not going to improve 
the reputation of anyone concerned if future research definitely 
proves that a site or place now associated with a particualr saint 
or event, has got nothing whatever to do with that saint or 
event. Yet, I fear that, in many cases, a peculiar local pride has 
attempted, so to speak, to build up a prescriptive right to assoc- 
iation with a saint or other historical personage. As one example 
of this, I might point out that we have at least two localities 
claiming the honour of being the birthplace of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Hence we need writers to give us authoritative guide-books to 
places of historical interest—books which will give us facts 
instead of accumulations of legend, no matter how picturesque. 
What we really need is an Irish Baedeker. If every diocese 
prepared such an authoritative guide-book, we should then be 
in a position to get the youth of our countryside interested in 
their surroundings. And, if we do not interest our young people 
now in our antiquities, the “‘ opprobrious process of decay ” 
will have deprived the next generation of a marvellous inheritance 

It is to youth, then, that we must look for the interest and 
the assistance that must be forthcoming if we are to save what 
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is not already lost. It is the vivid imagination of youth, the idea)- 
ism of still-plastic minds untouched by the cynicism which the 
attrition of a material world so often engenders—it is these 
that must make these dry bones live. Priests who are the manag- 
ers of primary schools have the right and the privilege of arranging 
excursions to places of local and national interest. Students of 
woodwork and metalwork in Vocational Schools could make 
a labour of love of the construction of models of our churches, 
monasteries and castles as they were in their glorious past. These 
models, together with drawings and sketches of the art and 
engineering students, could be made the basis of a school or local 
museum or permanent exhibition to help the less imaginative 
adults towards an appreciation of our past as it was in reality. 
The historian and geographer have apt illustrations in surround- 
ings such as these. For instance, a set of drawings or models 
constructed so as to show the vicissitudes of a place like Clon- 
macnoise, from its beginnings through its ages of glory to its 
final destruction, would do more to give pupils an adequate 
notion of their history, than any amount of text-book material. 
And the Spiritual Director would have no difficulty in finding 
“sermons in stones ” wherewith to inculcate the dawnings of 
the virtues of sacrifice and contemplation and self-denial in the 
souls of his youthful charges. After all, if we have faith, we must 
believe that the aura of sanctity informs the former earthly 
habitations of our saints. It is surely no mere coincidence that 
from the shadow of Clonmacnoise and Cashel, even to this day, 
missionaries are going forth to all the countries of the world. 
Not only should we strive to interest our young people in our 
holy places ; we should, further, recruit their assistance in their 
preservation. In a world grown as materialist as ours is, the most 
important lesson that the young people must learr. is the art of 
giving—the idea of self-sacrifice. I was glad to hear. at Muinntir- 
na-Tire’s most recent Rural Week, that their parish guilds are 
stressing this ideal in the training of their Youth Sctions. The 
young boys and girls are taught to be of service to tl eir families, 
their neighbours, their parishes, and their country. Here, then, 
is a body of voluntary workers ready to hand whose assistance 
could be sought in the preservation of the fabric of our old 
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buildings. They could get rid of the all-destroying ivy, which is 
much more destructive than it is picturesque; cut the nettles 
and the grass ; attach unobtrusive labels to the various features 
which are not easily identifiable by the layman; rid the in- 
scriptions on gravestones and sculptured crosses of obscuring 
moss and lichen ; and, in general, keep our historic sites as the 
resting-places and monuments of well-loved ancestors should be 
kept. The more intelligent and better instructed of our young 
people could become amateur guides for visiting tourists. 
Incidentally, it is appalling that people should come from other 
lands to see our famous shrines and have to make their way as 
best they can without help of either guide-book or guide. In 
Clonmacnoise, the duty of guide has been voluntarily undertaken 
by a local teacher, now retired. He has been rendering this 
service to visitors for a lifetime without recompense or recognition 
and has often exceeded the normal limits of a working day in his 
‘chosen avocation. A rota of intelligent youngsters from the 
locality, with, for example, one day of the week assigned to each, 
could, if properly instructed, do the work almost as well, and have 
more spare time in which to do it. 

Lastly, might one suggest to Parish Guilds or other local 
bodies the setting-up of local museums? There are, in most of 
our local towns, empty buildings of one kind or another—old 
-market-houses, burnt-out Constabulary barracks, which could 
be refitted, for a comparatively small expenditure, as show-cases 
for displays of local interest. Local craftsmen and students in 
vocational schools could help by making models, showcases, and 
illustrative material. A souvenir trade could be built up as a 
side-line which could put on sale locally-made souvenirs, lead- 
casting models, locally-printed firescreens with motifs of local 
interest. Sugh an endeavour might do something to offset the 
flood of egregious ‘‘ Souvenirs from Ireland,” which we at 
present import for sale to unsuspecting tourists. These instit- 
utions might, in time, become real folk-museums, with, for 
example, digplays of the manner of life in the locality a century 
ago, two centuries ago, and so forth. The old tools, furniture, 
dress and customs of the past could all be illustrated. And a 
separate ecclesiastical section could be managed with the help 
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of the local clergy or a diocesan authority. It has been done in 
other countries; only apathy and our vaunted “‘ common- 
sense ”’ prevents its being done in Ireland. 

SEAN CORKERY 
St. Mel’s College, 
Longford. 


OUR ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS 


MICHAEL J. O’KELLY 


Professor O’ Kelly sees the problem in concrete 
form as it is presented to him in his work. With a par- 
ticular responsibility for our past, the archaeologist is 
frustrated by the general neglect as well as by the indifference 
of those from whom greater sympathy might be expected. 

Professor O’ Kelly holds the chair of Archaeology 
in University College, Cork and is Curator of the Cork 
Public Museum. 

Editor. 


HE lamentable condition to which an tAth. O Floinn re- 
ferred at the Maynooth Union last June is merely one facet 

of a state of affairs requiring our great concern, that is to say, 
the widespread indifference of the people towards the country’s 
whole cultural heritage, both religious and secular. To my mind, 
national consciousness of the things that matter is at a very low 
ebb, and it is a sad thought that this should be so, and more 
especially that it should be true of a country which might be 
said to be the museum of Europe. In its monuments of the past 
Trelands holds the key to much that is obscure on the continent ; 
she still preserves ways of life and ancient customs that have left 
little more than a trace elsewhere. Instead of studying our past 
and irradiating to the rest of Europe the knowledge thus gained, 
we allow the places which contain the evidence to crumble away 
and become overgrown with an impenetrable jungle of nettles, 
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briars and ivy. Our ancient monuments are disgraceful eyesores 
and a discredit to ourselves and our country, when they might 
so easily be conspicuous milestones on the long road of our 
history, milestones which every foreigner who comes to our 
shores could read and from them learn that here lives a people 
whose origins go back into the dim recesses of time, whose 
pedigree, written thus upon the face of the land, entitles them 
to a high place among the cultured nations of Europe. Theim- — 
portance of the background which we in Ireland have cannot be 
over stressed. How pathetic is the American who has no history 
or tradition behind him ! He may brag of all the shining wonders 
of the Empire State Building, but they are not enough and the 
ancient glories of Europe draw him like a magnet, while the sons 
and grandsons of our own emigrants try to maintain a link with 
their past by buying a tin box of the “ ould sod ” ora chunk of 
limestone from Blarney. 

Under a foreign government we were taught to denigrate 
and despise the ancient influences which gave us the strength to 
resist, but in our perverse way, those things which we were en- 
couraged to forget were often the things we strove to preserve. 
Since the country was “ nationalised ” this incentive has gone 
out of our lives and the past which moulded and made us what 
we are is offered the supreme insult—it is ignored ! Our native 
governments have subscribed to the policy of preserving the 
language, but little has been done to preserve the things that go 
with it and which would enable it to survive. 

In 1930 the National Monuments Act became law. This was 
a step in the right direction, but from the start the Act suffered 
from imperfections which reduced its efficacy. For seventeen 
years efforts have been made to have brought into the Oireachtas 
an amending bill which, if passed, would make the law regarding 
such monuments more workable. That that amending bill, 
politically an uncontentious measure, has not yet reached the — 
Dail is a significant index of the attitude of several governments 
which have held office in that time. But this is not the only 
evidence of the indifference of officialdom. The 1930 Act gave 
power to all county and borough councils to take over monuments 
within their areas and where necessary to expend money on their 
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preservation and upkeep. To help them in this work the councils 
were empowered to set up local national monument advisory 
committees. Some councils have availed themselves of these 
provisions, but others have not and in some instances where the 
committees are in existence, their efforts are rendered futile 
by the bureaucratic dead hand which is always in the back- 
ground. Our National Museum, which contains more priceless 
treasures than perhaps any other museum in Europe, is strangled 
by a noose woven of red tape, and where other museums exist, 
they do not receive the financial support which would enable 
them to become effective foci of good influence in their respective 
areas. 
The curricula set out for national, secondary and vocational 
schools contain no sections which would enable the attention of 
the pupils to be directed to the monuments of the past, religious 
or secular. The programmes are so overcrowded with what are 
supposed to be bread-and-butter subjects that teachers are 
effectively discouraged from attempting to impart any know- 
ledge even of the monuments in the vicinity of the schools. 
Often the teachers themselves are unaware of the existence of 
these places, for they as children were never told about them. 
Our University Colleges have their departments af archaeology, 
but students are few. Since the subject does not help to make 
guns or butter, those doing courses with a view to becoming 
teachers have no need to know anything of it, and jobs in this 
country for those with an archaeological training can be counted 
off on the fingers of two hands. 

Thirty years have gone by and our native governments have 
done little. Do we await on ? Can we not do something ourselves ! 
It is the fashion now to expect the government to do everything 
for us whether it be the making of a drain across a wet patch 
in our field, the stopping of the wheat midge or the shifting of the 
rocks out of Connema’a. But these are utilitarian things and 
they will be done—not so the preservation of our antiquities, 
the cultivation of a local pride in the ancient monuments of our 
neighbourhood, the eradication of our inferiority complexes 
about the things that are really Ireland. Things of the spirit 
tend to be ignored in the life we live today. 
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The small departments of archaeology in our Universities 
cannot hope by themselves to drive their message home to all 
the people without assistance. We need liaison officers through- 
out the country. In the main, the teachers have failed us, though 
perhaps that is not their fault. What of the clergy ? Here, it is 
sad to say, the tale is little better. Perhaps this is because 
Maynooth cannot find time for its students for more than a _ 
potted course in archaeology ; perhaps the clergy are too taken 
up with parish work. In general, their attitude seems to be one 
of indifference. A few examples must suffice. When staying a 
few years ago in a certain town in the midlands I remembered 
having seen a reference to the fact that a penal days chalice was 
preserved in the Catholic Church. I called on the parish priest 
to ask him if I might see it. He was unaware of its existence. 
On describing its probable appearance he then remembered that 
there was a small chalice which was used at the Easter ceremonies, 
but he knew nothing about it. Together we opened the sacristy 
safe and there, sure enough, was the small chalice. On the under 
side of the foot it bore the inscription in Latin which said where, 
when and for whom it was made. We found that the cup could 
be screwed off from the stem and the stem from the foot to make 
for easier concealment on the person of the priest, who in more 
difficult days, had to be prepared on occasion to run for his life. 
How could one use such a chalice and remain unaware of its 
history—a chalice that is one of the tangible proofs of the sur- 
vival of our Faith through a period of death and despair ? 

Not long ago I was a member of a committee of laymen who 
had taken it upon themselves to erect a plaque at the spot where 
an illustrious priest had been executed by the forces of Cromwell. 
When a certain priest, who was confidently expected would be 


_interested in the project, was asked to join with us in our efforts, 


he said he had no time to waste on “ rattling the bones of a man 
who was hanged 300 years ago!” This attitude of mind needs 
no comment. 

On another occasion when it was my privilege to excavate 
at a site traditionally held by the people of the place to have 
been the dwelling of the local patron saint, I was continuously 
inspired and edified by the manner in which those who came 
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daily to “‘ make rounds ”’ prayed. Their fervour, devotion and 
reverence were most remarkable and they made the long and 
difficult ‘‘ round ” in all weathers, many early in the morning 
fasting. More than one clergyman who visited the site while the 
work was in progress commented on the foolishness of people who 
“‘ prayed before rocks and stones,” some even said “‘ io rocks and 
stones.” This attitude I found very difficulty to understand and I 
thought what a good day for Ireland it would be if everywhere 
people prayed with the same attention and reverence. Efforts 
have been made in the past to discourage this devotion, but, 
thank God, without success. The present clergy of the place are 
wholeheartedly with the people in their efforts to maintain a 
tradition which has gone on unbroken since the seventh century 
A.D. Would it were the same at other such sites ! 

I have painted a dark picture but it is not so dark that there 
is no gleam of light. The reare many priests who have become 
imbued with the spirit of Irish religious and secular tradition and 
they are strong in encouraging the people in their attempts to 
preserve and keep in repair the ancient holy places of the country- 
side. What a force for good they can be when, having studied 
local tradition and history, they explain and teach it to their 
people, encourage their schools to teach it to the children and 
inspire and take part in local efforts to preserve and keep in good 
order the local religious sites, be they holy wells or ruined mon- 
asteries ! 

But such work should not be lightly undertaken. There are 
many difficulties and over-enthusiasm may result in harm 
rather than good. Where any kind of ancient site is concerned, 
nothing should be done without first obtaining expert archaeological 
advice. This is readily available from any of the University 
departments of archaeology or from the Irish Antiquities 
Division of the National Museum or from the local national 
monuments advisory committee, if such be in existence in the 
county or county borough. These sources will advise not only 
on what practical work might usefully be done ‘at the site but 
also on points of law which might arise in relation to the provisions 
of the National Monuments Act. I have had the privilege of 
acting es archaeological advisor to a local committee the members 
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of which had taken ‘it upon themselves to clean up and beautify 
a certain early Christian site in the south of Ireland. With their 
help, areas were first carefully excavated and then the ancient 
building was repaired and conserved. The entire credit for the 
enlightened manner in which this was accomplished must go to 
the parish clergy and to the laymen and people of the district. 

A practice which is common throughout the country is 
burial within or very close to ancient buildings, and graves 
continue to be made long after the available space is taken up. 
This invariably leads to disfigurement of the building and to an 
almost unchristian disturbance of the remains of those already 
buried. In a recent instance which I happened to come across, 
I was able to count the remains of eight people amongst the pile 
of bones lying on one side of a grave just opened to receive a 
new burial. I saw from a broken coffin that the last burial in 
the grave had taken place less than two years before. The body 
was only partially decayed and the stench of rotting flesh was 
appalling. Board of Health regulations enable such occurrences 
as this to be dealt with, but often this work is done before it can 
come to official notice. This kind of thing happens even when 
there is plenty of room in the adjacent graveyard, because families 
want to maintain the tradition of burial within the old church or 
monastery. Only the priests can effectively discourage this 
practice and where necessary they can invoke Board of Health 
regulations. In some instances recourse can be had to certain 
provisions of the National Monuments Act. Where such over- 
crowding of graves is allowed to continue, it becomes very diffi- 
cult if not impossible to keep the fabric of the building itself 
in repair. From this cause too, excavation of some of our most 
important early Christian sites has been rendered impossible. 

Due to the events of history not all our churches have 
extensive treasures in the way of ancient or medieval objects in 
stone, wood or metal, but several churches do possess something 
which maintains a link with the past. I know churches which 
have old chalices of the seventeenth century, often now not in 
use, or wooden carvings dating back to the thirteenth century. 
Where are they kept? As a rule, locked away and forgotten in 
some old dusty press or safe in the sacristy, when with little 
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trouble they could be put on display under glass and suitably 
labelled in some part of the church where they could be seen by 
the people, reminding them of past generations who kept the 
Faith alive under more trying conditions. This is so often done 
with great splendour in continental churches—admittedly they 
frequently have a wealth of mediaeval treasure to put on view, 
but there is no reason why we should not do likewise with what 
little we have to show. 

On the continent, too, it is the same with field monuments 
and ancient buildings—they are usually beautifully kept, green 
lawns and flowers adorning the cloister garths of ruined monas- 
teries. Russia and her satellites have long ago realised the prop- 
aganda value of their ancient monuments. Vast programmes of 
excavations are sponsored by the governments and the results 
are lavishly published and disseminated amongst their own 
people and throughout the world. The ruins of ancient christian 
churches are beautified and preserved along with the pagan 
monuments of prehistoric time and the people are thus made to 
understand the steps they have taken along the road of life, 


University College, MICHAEL J. O’KELLY 
Cork. 


THE PRESERVATION OF 
MONUMENTS 


The following extracts are taken from 
Section X of the Bodkin “ Report on the Arts 
in Ireland.” The section deals with the “ Preser- 
vation of National Monuments and Sites.” 

These extracts are published with the kind 
permission of the Controller of the Stationery 
Office, to whom the Editor expresses his thanks. 


The first body to concern itself with the preservation of the 
ancient monuments of Ireland was the Kilkenny and South-East 
of Ireland Archaeological Society, which later became the Royal 
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Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. ... It was responsible, in 
conjunction with the Royal Irish Academy, for the insertion in 
the Irish Church Act of 1869 of a section empowering the 
Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland to transfer to 
the Commissioners of Public, Works “any ruinous disused 
ecclesiastical structure which, by reason of its architectural 
character or antiquity is deemed worthy of perservation.” 
This led, in 1875, to the beginning of repair work on the Rock of 
Cashel and at Glendalough. Not till 1882 did the Commissioners 
of Public Works acquire under the Ancient Monuments Pro- 
tection Act, the power of accepting the ownership or guardianship 
of certain pre-historic monuments. The provisions of this Act 
were extended by the Ancient Monuments Protection (Ireland) 
Act of 1892 to all ancient and medieval structures. 


Before 1930, the preservation of many other buildings of 
national importance depended entirely upon the willingness of 
private owners to accept the responsibility of keeping them in 
repair. Neglect, even for a brief period, often resulted in the 
speedy disappearance of memorable buildings. ... 


Since the passing of the National Monuments Act in 1930 
some salvage work of the utmost importance has been carried 
out by the Commissioners of Public Works, who, under its 
provisions, are empowered to accept or to acquire compulsorily 
the ownership or guardianship of monuments. ... 


At present only about seven hundred separate monuments, 
including some of minor importance, are scheduled under the 
Act; and one hundred and twenty-seven Preservation Orders are 
in force... . 


The Officer of the Commissioners directly responsible for the 


‘ preservation of the National Monuments is the Inspector of 


National Monuments, who advises them on all matters connected 
with the nature, character and condition of such monuments and 
the steps to be taken for their protection, repair and maintenance. 
He directs all necessary practical work and compiles reports on 
monuments, with scholarly notes and illustrations, which the 
Commissioners publish. ... 


Repairs and maintenance work is usually carried out, in 
accordance with the Inspector’s plans and directions, by local 
direct labour under the immediate and continous supervision of 
a staff of Clerks of Works specially recruited for the purpose. 
The cost of all this service is only about £4,000 per annum; 


Despite the powers available to the Commissioners of Public 
Works for the preservation of national monuments, the present 
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condition of many of our more important monuments is far from 
being satisfactory, or creditable to the State. To cite one ex- 
ample of an incontestable kind: the mounds at Newgrange are 
now hideously overgrown with timber that is pushing deep roots 
downwards to the imminent danger of the greatest and best 
known tumulus in Ireland, a prehistoric monument famous 
throughout Europe. There are generally supposed to be adjoin- 
ing subterranean chambers, as yet undiscovered, which may well 
be in process of destruction, as their roofs and walls disintegrate 
from the pressure of this growth. The present unsightly con- 
dition of Holy Cross Abbey is also most regrettable. ... 


The recently founded National Trust for Ireland aims at 
supplementing the activities of the Office of Public Works in 
relation to monuments and sites. ... Its first council, a very 
representative body of distinguished men, was elected in 1949. 
The Irish Trust, in emulation of the National Trust of England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, aims at being self-supporting. ... 


The English Trust derives considerable income from the 
several hundred farms which it controls, and from fees paid by 
tourists for admission to historic houses, often lavishly furnished, 
and to famous gardens. ... 


The State should welcome the support of the National Trust 
in dealing with the perennial problem created by the frequent 
destruction, removal or damaging alteration of important build- 
ings or monuments of a type left unprotected by the National 
Monuments Act, or the erection of unsightly or unsuitable 
structures in the immediate vicinity of such buildings or monv- 
ments. Public authorities have in the past caused much aes thetic 
loss to the communities they purport to serve by inconsiderate 
action or inaction of the sort. The cumulative effect of such 
losses is probably more apparent to visitors than to residents in 
the affected area, who are likely to ignore the gradual growth of 
the sum total of dilapidation. ... 


Cases could be cited in support of a suggestion that itwould 
be advisable to establish some authoritative body to supervise 
and control projects affecting public visual amenities. In foreign 
countries, particularly in France and Italy, such powers are 
generally exercised freely through Ministries of Fine Arts. Thus, 
for example, it is forbidden, by Ministerial Order, to make the 
slightest alteration to any building on the Place Vendome, evel 
to the extent of changing a door or a chimney cowl, without 
obtaining previous official sanction. ... 
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THE EDITOR 


BY drawing attention through Father Donnchadh O Floinn’s 

address to the neglect of our religious monuments, the 
Maynooth Union, that. important unofficial convocation of 
priests, has done a service to the country. In this issue we have 
tried, as we did last year in presenting a symposium on the 
subject of Bishop Beck’s address, to bring the facts into clearer - 
focus. In the light which our contributors have thrown 
on the position our readers will, we feel, deplore the present 


‘sad plight of our monuments. 


What can be done ? 

We must begin, not with the Government, but with our- 
selves. All should seek to know more about the past, the spirit 
and life that these despised monuments expressed. For those 
with a little leisure the local cill or abbey suggests a subject for 
a winter’s reading or small scale research. How much there is 
hidden away in archaeological journals and forgotten periodicals 
which our provincial press might with profit and interest bring 
out for its readers ! 

Those who know should tell. In school and club, priest and 
teacher can do much to correct the widespread ignorance and 
indifference. Not in a spirit of chauvinism, of course, but with 
the aim of inspiring our people through a knowledge of, and 
admiration for, the glories of our Christian past. Laudemus 
viros gloriosos ... The example of the Realt in bringing young 
people on pilgrimage to Clonmacnoise and elsewhere is admir- 
able. Why might not the excursion of the sodality, altar boys, 
Pioneers be directed to similar places ? 

Might not the parish, as suggested by Father Felim O Briain, 
undertake the loving restoration of the local ruin? The remarks 
by the General Secretary of the Gaelic Athletic Association on 
Father O Floinn’s address, as reported in the daily press, suggest 
that the young men of that association would be willing to lend 
a hand in the work. There are, in addition, the Legion of 
Mary, the Pioneers, Muinntir na Tire, Macra na Feirme and many 
groups besides. But enthusiasm must be directed ; Professor 
O’Kelly’s warning against ill-advised restoration is timely. 

There remains the attitude of the Government to these 
monuments. The reader who has studied these pages and the 
recent Bodkin Report cannot but feel pain and disappointment 
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at our record in this respect since the establishment of the State, 
that institutions which ought to lead and enlighten public 
opinion should require to be pressed and harried in order to 
make even the simplest gesture of reverence for our past. May 
we hope that our readers will take every opportunity to urge 
the undoing of this neglect ? 
To our distinguished contributors we offer sincere thanks. 
The Editor. 


TOURIST PUBLICITY 


The most indulgent critic could not but admit that 
the general standard of “folders,” booklets, and 
“‘ brochures” published by the Tourist Association is 
lamentably inartistic. The illustrations they contain 
are often derived from attractive photographs, but they are 
at least as often, unskilfully reproduced. The “ folder” 
entitled ‘* Kingdom of Kerry,” is typical of a great many 
others in its unpleasant type, clumsy lay-out, blurred 
illustrations and the peculiarly ugly brilliant blue ink with 
which the illustrations are outlined. 

The little drawings which are intended to ornament 
so many of the Association’s publications are generally 
crude in the extreme. The teat is often carelessly written 


and sometimes inaccurate. 
THE BODKIN REPORT 


Announcement 


The Editor desires to express his gratitude to the 
Administrator of the National Museum, to the Department 
of External Affairs, and to the Irish Tourist Association for 
permission to reproduce the photographs which appear in 
this issue. 

Pressure of space has made it necessary to hold over 
our regular feature, ‘‘ Round the Reviews.’’ This will appear 
in our November issue. 
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CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
OUTLINE 


TWENTY SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 
‘“¢ Render to Caesar . . . that are God’s. 


We belong to two societies, both of which are necessary : 
the State for our natural welfare, and the Church for our super- 
natural welfare. 

A. Religion. The state should foster religion because 

nothing is more important in the lives 
Tney Have Common of its citizens. And nothing else will 
INTERESTS make them better citizens. More, the 

State should itself publicly honour God. 
It owes Him recognition and thanks, and needs His help, just 
as individuals do. 

B. The Church, on the other hand, though directly concerned 
with purely spiritual things is also concerned in any matter that 
has a moral bearing, e.g. just laws, just wages, just prices. 

C. Marriage is a sacrament ; but its civil effects concern the 
State. 

D. Education. It is parents, who, in the first place, and 
from the Natural Law itself, have the duty and right to teach 
their children (Canon 1113). But as it is also to the good of the 
whole community that everyone should have at least a little 
education, the State has the right to see to that. In practice, 
moreover, it is a usual arrangement for the State, on behalf of 
parents, to provide for children that education which parents 
themselves would give if they had the time and ability. 


The Church has also to “ teach ” (Matt.28: 19), to “ feed my 
sheep ” (J.21:17). But religion is not just a subject like, ‘say, 
arithmetic. It is a way of life, a preparation for heaven ; and it 
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requires not only instruction but moral and spiritual training, 
The Church, therefore, has to see that her children attend 
Catholic schools, where alone all this may be had (Canon 1374), 
Contacts so close as these between the Church and the State 
sometimes lead to conflict. The State, 
THEY SOMETIMES e.g. may try to impose on children 
CLASH education which the Church could not 
_ approve of. Or it may pass laws which 
interfere with the unity of the family, or with the proper rights 
of parents, or others. Sometimes these encroachments, separately 
considered, may not seem very serious ; and the government may 
have the best of intentions. But the more grips the State gets 
over people’s lives the easier (at some date) for a misguided 
government to make and enforce laws and regulations that would 
be quite objectionable. The guiding principle here is that: 
The State should help its citizens to do what they cannot do for 
themselves ...; and it should not do what they can do for 
themselves, individually or in association with others. Sometimes 
therefore the Church has to protest that the family existed before 
the State, that children belong to their families and not to the 
State, that schools were in existence before the state took over 
education, that individuals have certain basic rights, that it is 
the business of the State to protect people’s rights and not to 
take them away.- 

This is not “ interfering in politics.” The Church as such is 
not interested in party politics—and her name should not be 
improperly dragged in. Nor is she particularly interested in the 
form of government. But she has to be concerned with the 
justness of its laws. 

The State being necessary we owe it : a) Allegiance... 

b) Support and co-operation. We should 
WE Owe DUTIES not cynically hold aloof and say that all 
TO CAESAR parties are corrupt. It is our business to 

vote for good candidates. Catholics 
should make their influence felt in council and committee, as 
they have done from the earliest times. ‘ Hesterni sumus ...” 
(Tertulian). 
ce) Patriotism. It is an extension of the love of home. Christ 
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loved His country, and He observed its laws and customs. St. 
Paul was proud of his native Tarsus, and had a special affection 
for his brethren and kinsmen (Rom.9:3). But patriotism does 
not mean : 
1) Hating other people. This is against all Christian teaching. 
2) Aggressive nationalism, or imperialism, which violate 
other people’s rights. States, just like individuals, are bound by 
the moral law. Even the expressed will of the people cannot 
make wrong right. 
With still more reason have we these duties ... to God and 
His Church. And, if we must choose, God 
To Gop comes first. St. Peter, who said : “‘ Honour 
the king”’ (3 Easter), also said : “‘ We ought 
to obey God rather than men ” (A.5:29). “I am the King’s good 
servant but God’s first’? (St. Thomas More). We must, in 
short, render to .. . God’s.” 


TWENTY THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HELL 


For many walk... whose end is destruction.” 


We should be very foolish to ignore the possibility that any 
one of us might be among the many 
EXISTENCE OF ‘“ whose end is destruction” i.e. in hell. 
HELL Our Lord Himself has often warned us of 
the danger. ‘Broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction. . . (Matt.7.13). He'describes Himself as 
saying to the lost in the Day of Judgment: “ Depart from me 
you cursed into everlasting fire which was prepared for the 
devil and his angels ’’ (Matt.25.41). In the Sermon on the Mount 
alone, He speaks of hell no fewer than six times. Indeed there 
are few doctrines of the Christian faith to which there are so 
many references in Scripture. 
(1) The loss of God, the source of all good and happiness, is 
the chief pain of hell. That pain begins 
THREE with hearing the words. “Depart... 
PUNISHMENTS fire.’ St John Chrysostom says: “ Better 
to be struck with ten thousand thunder- 
bolts than to see that mild face turned away from us and that 
gentle eye not enduring to behold us.” 
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(2) The pain of fire. The exact nature of that for which Our 
Lord uses the word “ fire” we do not know. (God grant we 
never shall know!). It is not fire such as we have on earth. 
Nor do we know how fire can afflict a spirit. (Even in this life, 
if I burn my finger it is not the flesh which feels the pain but J; 
but just how?). Some theologians hold that spirits in hell, 
being both powerful and rebellious against all God’s Providence, 
have to be contained by some material thing like fire. Nowa 
spirit of its very nature wants to be free and to dominate matter. 
To be perpetually imprisoned, therefore, by a material thing is 
for it an intense agony. 

(3) For company in hell lost souls will have the devil and the 
other fallen angels. Depraved by their sin and devoid of every 
spark of love or fellowship, the damned will hate one another as 
they will hate and envy God and His friends. Horrible indeed 
is that perpetual society ! 

(1) “ Is the punishment of hell not greater than the crime ? ” 

No. If we could realize the malice of sin 
THREE we should see that it is the greatest evil 
OBJECTIONS conceivable. (The punishment of hell 

though endless is not equal in intensity for 
all, but is in some proportion to the evil committed). 

(2) “‘ But is the length of the punishment not out of all pro- 
portion to the short time taken in committing a sin?” No. 
Evil is not measured by the time taken to commit it. If in one 
second you blind a man, he is blind for life. 

(3) “ But why eternal? Why not forgiveness after a very, 
very, long period ?” The reason lies not in harshness on God’s 
part but in the state of the soul. It sometimes happens even in 
this life that a very depraved, or a very proud, person will 
persist unchanging in an evil course which is only bringing 
misery on himself. At death every soul enters into a state that 
is unchanging. If the soul at death is turned away from God it so 
remains—suffering but still unrepenting, even hating God. 
Those who enter the next life with the friendship of God never 
loses it. Hell is eternal for the same reason that heaven is 
eternal. 

We must always remember that God wills all men to be saved 

(I Tim.2.4) from hell. That is why He sent 
Gop Is the Redeemer. It was to earn the grace 
MERCIFUL that would save us from hell that our 

Saviour suffered and died; It was to 
convey that grace to us that He instituted the sacraments. He 
has warned us of hell. What more could God do? Indeed we 
might say that He is more anxious to save us than we ourselves 
are. 
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We believe in hell as an article of faith. But seriously con- 

sidering it is another matter. We should: 

THREE (1) Thank God for the Redeemer and His 

CONCLUSIONS grace. Also, it is a great act of charity to 
pray for the dying. ... 

(2) Fear hell. It is certain that if people feared hell more, they 
would sin less. At times it may be only the sheer dread of hell 
that will enable a person to resist a very strong temptation. 
For obviously no sinful satisfaction could be worth the risk of 
damnation. 

(3) If anyone by mortal sin has brought death to his soul he 
should at once seek to prevent it becoming eternal death. By 
confession, or sooner, by an act of perfect contrition. That will 
save him for ever hearing that dreadful sentence: “‘ I know you 
not. (Matt.25.12). Depart from me... angels ”’ (verse 41). 


ALL SOULS DAY 
PURGATORY 


November is a special time for remembering the souls in 
purgatory. (The advancing winter itself reminds us of death). 
This day is called a commemoration, not a feast-day, because the 
Holy Souls are not yet in heaven. 

A person who dies free from motal sin is saved. Reason, 

however, would suggest that a person who 
EXISTENCE OF has any stain of sin on his soul cannot 
PURGATORY enter heaven. If therefore a person has 

venial sins, or if he has not made sufficient 
satisfaction for sins which have been forgiven, there must be in 
a life some place or way in which the soul is completely 
purified. 

Scripture confirms this. “ There shall not enter into it [heaven] 
anything defiled ’? (Apoc.21.27). Our Lord speaks of sin that 
cannot be forgiven ‘‘in the world to come” (Matt.12.32) implying 
that lesser sins can be forgiven there. 

Tradition. And that has always been the belief of the Church. 
The practice of asking prayers for the dead goes back to the 
very earliest days. It was also a belief amongst the Jews 
(II Mach.12.44-46). 

A. The pain of being kept back from God for whom they 

have now such an intense longing. This 
Wuat Sous pain has nothing in common with the 
SUFFER THERE despair of having lost God, such as souls 
in hell suffer. On the contrary, souls in 
purgatory have the joy of knowing that they belong to Christ and 
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can never lose Him, and they know for a certainty that they will 
one day see God. Hence the term “ Holy Souls,” and the 
“ Faithful Departed.” Indeed they want to be purged of the 
stains of sin, for they realize how unfit they are as yet to see God 
face to face. But their longing is a painful mental suffering, 
nevertheless; for they now realize God’s goodness as never before 
and are therefore drawn to Him in a way that is impossible for 
us. Nor can they do anything that will lessen the period of 
their suffering—as we can. As long as we are in this life we can 
merit for ourselves or for others; after death, no. 

B. It is the common belief of the Church that the Holy Souls 
also suffer a pain, spoken of as the pain of fire. St Paul speaks of 
some people who will be saved ‘ yet so as by fire ” (I. Cor.3.15). 

(1) Claim of friendship. About the length of time that souls 

are detained in purgatory we are not told 
Way WE SHOULD anything in Scripture. But we may take it 
HELP THEM that among them there are at this moment 

some who regarded us as their friends... 
Perhaps amongst them there are relatives of ours. We would 
help these people in this life. They now expect our help. If we 
do not give it, can we expect others to ? 

(2) Claim of “ justice.” There may be amongst them some who 
once helped us, spiritually or materially, whom we did not 
sufficiently repay. We can now. (Past priests, teachers . . .). 
Also some perhaps for whose sins, and therefore for whose 
present suffering, we were partly responsibile by our neglect 
or bad example or co-operation. 

(3) Claim in charity. Others, unknown to us or forgotten by 
all, have a claim on our charity. This is one of the spiritual 
works of mercy. 

(a) By prayer. Some of these reflections may help us to say 

with greater attention those prayers that 
How ? are asked for at Mass on Sundays for the 

recently deceased—and let us hope that 
others will do the same for us. (Pay attention to: “* May their 
souls etc.” and always answer Amen). 

(b) When a person in grace does a good work he may offer the 
“‘ satisfaction ” value of it for the souls in purgatory. Such good 
works would be: assisting at Mass, receiving Holy Communion, 
accepting suffering, doing works of charity, fasting, etc. 

(c) We can gain indulgences for the souls in purgatory. Special 
indulgences can be gained today. 

(d) The greatest help of all is having Mass offered. 

Note: What of those souls who for one reason or another have 
no one to help them? There are many Masses, and prayers, 
offered hy the Church for “ All the Faithful Departed.” E.g. 
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today. And in every Mass there is the Memento of the Dead. 
God will apply to the Holy Souls the merit we offer, as in His 
goodness He knows best. 

Conclusion. It is our duty then on many counts to help the 
Holy Souls. It is a privilege to be able to help them in so many 
ways. And what is more, the prayers and good works we offer 
for them, and the charity that inspires us—all that is benefitting 
ourselves as well. It is twice mercy blessed. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
merciful for they shall obtain mercy.’ (Yesterday’s gospel). 


FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 
THE SAINTS. THE “MARK” HOLINESS 


In the vision which was granted to St John he saw those of 
the chosen tribes of Israel who were “ signed,” i.e. marked apart 
to be saved. He also saw in vision those of all other nations and 
ages who were to become saints of God. It is the feast of that 
vast multitude which we keep today. 

All those who have died in God’s friendship, i.e. with sanc- 

tifying grace, are now (or will be after a 
period in purgatory) saints in heaven. 
MEANS Ordinarily we have no way of knowing for 
certain who these are. But there are some 
whose lives were so exceptionally holy that the Church, after 
making the closest scrutiny . . ., is certain and has publicly 
declared them to be in heaven. These saints are said to be 
“ canonized.” 
The saints when on earth did not belong to any one class or 
condition. Besides Mary, the Queen of all 
ALL NATIONS the saints, there are the apostles. Then the 
AND TONGUES early martyrs “‘ of whom the world was not 
worthy ” (Heb.11.38). Then innumerable 
other martyrs in all ages and in all parts of the earth: China, 
Uganda, Ireland, England ... Some saints were scholars, like 
St Thomas Aquinas. St Isidore of Seville was the most learned 
man of his age. St Isidore of Madrid was a farm labourer who 
could neither read nor write. St Gerard Majella was a tailor. 
There were kings and queens . . ., and poor people like Benedict 
Joseph Labre, who had no home, and Popes, and simple priests 
like the Curé of Ars. Some took part in public affairs, like 
Joan of Arc, or Thomas More who was Speaker in the British 
House of Commons; others lived unknown to the world, like 
St Thérése of Lisieux. Some were missioners like St Patrick. 
St Hermann was a complete cripple from birth. 
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But although so different in character and in the circum- 
stances of their lives the saints were all alike in that: 

(a) They all made good use of the graces God gave them, 
Grace did not take the place of, but perfected, their different 
natures. Cf. the same sun brings to fruit and perfection different 
seeds, each according to its nature. 

(b) They were all happy, even while on earth. Because their 
hearts were set on God and that alone is what gives real happiness. 
They are now immeasurably more happy for “ theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Why is it that (judging by external evidence at any rate) 

though there are many good-living people 
HOLINESS IS A outside the Church, and many wicked 
“ MARK ” people within the Church, nevertheless all 

those who have lives lived of extraordinary 
sanctity have been members of the Catholic Church? It can 
only be due to something in the Church: its holy doctrines, its 
unchanging laws, its wise and certain guidance, its devotions, 
and above all the grace of its Mass and sacraments. That alone 
would show the Catholic Church to be the one that Christ 
founded. By its fruits we know it. ‘If the root be holy, so are 
the branches (Rom.11.16). 

We keep this feast because: 

(1) It gives honour to the saints. They are 
PURPOSE OF the heroes of the Church, these men and 
THis FEAST women, saints of God, and we are glad to 

honour them. “If one member glory, all 
the members rejoice” (I Cor.12.26). Even the most worldly 
people admire sanctity and sheer goodness. That is why, for 
every one person who honours the world’s great men, a hundred 
venerate, say, St Francis of Assisi or... 

(2) It encourages ourselves. More perhaps than any other day, 
this feast reminds us that heaven is our true destination. It isa 
destination that has been reached by a countless multitude of 
people who have had the same fallen nature, the same difficulties 
and temptations, and some of them the same occupation and 
circumstances of life that we now have. Because saints (in spite 
of what some “ pious” biographies would lead one to suppose) 
are not born but made. This feast, too, reminds us that we and 
the saints are all in one Communion. Just as tomorrow Will 
remind us that in that same Communion are the souls in pur- 
gatory. The saints have heaven by possession ; the Holy Souls 
are destined for it; we have it by promise. 

For we too are “signed.” By the seal of baptism we are 
marked off as belonging to God. We are intended to be saints. 
We are in a sense on our way to heaven. But we need the grace 
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of perseverance. Sometimes we ask a friend to pray for a certain 
favour for us. Surely the saints, themselves in heaven, will if 
we ask them, pray that we may reach heaven where we can 
never be separated from them, or from Christ. 


FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 


Every feast of Our Lord has its own purpose and character. 
This feast stirs our loyalty to Christ. We 
THE INSTINCT have all an instinct for loyalty. Even the 
or LOYALTY weakness for “‘ taking sides ” is an abuse of 
the instinct, natural and good in itself, of 
being loyal to those persons or places or institutions with which 
we are in some way associated. This spirit of allegiance spurs 
people to make sacrifices they would not otherwise make. 
Perhaps even the supreme sacrifice of their lives... . 
Today the Church directs that instinct in us to the highest 
possible allegiance: loyalty to Christ. He 
SHOULD BE FoR _ claims our allegiance: 
CHRIST FIRST (1) As God. Through Him, as the Son of 
God, we and all things were created (epist.). 

(2) As man. He became man in order to establish on earth a 
kingdom by which all men might be saved. Until He came all 
men, on account of original sin, were in a sense under the. 
dominion of Satan, “ the prince of this world ” (J.12.31). Then 
Christ, “‘ a stronger than he,’ came, rescued us from the power 
of darkness, and transferred us to His own kingdom. He 
redeemed us, i.e. bought us back, paying with His blood the 
ransom price. We belong to Him therefore as “ a purchased 
people ” (I Pet.2.9) bought “‘ with a great price ” (I Cor.6.20). 

We may and should have other loyalties of course. But our 
first loyalty must be to Christ our King. That is more important 
than all other loyalties by as much as heaven is greater than 
earth. We ought never to be Irish or English or American first 
and Christian after, but the other way about. 

How different is Jesus from other rulers ! 

(1) He knows and loves each of His subjects. 
“BEHOLD YouR “I have called you friends” (J.15.15). 
Kine ” Christianity is the one democracy in which 

everyone is sure to get full and certain 
reward for his efforts. 

(2) He wants us to love Him. Christianity is not a mere code 
of laws, though laws are necessary. The heart and soul of 
Christianity is personal loyalty to Jesus Christ, shown by observ- 
ing His laws. 

(3) Be deserves our love. For what ruler would do for us what 
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He has done? Rulers sometimes climb to power over their dead 
soldiers. Jesus took no lives; but He gave His life for us. 

(4) Our Divine King does not merely tell us to obey; He helps 
us to keep His laws. By His grace. And by His own example. 
A child, a grown-up, a teacher, a worker—all have their perfect 
example in Christ. If He asks us to do difficult things, ‘“‘ I have 
aed you an example that as I have done to you so you do also” 
(J.13.15). 

** Behold your king” (J.19.14). What is our . . . answer to be ? 

(a) Loyalty. The least we must resolve igs 
Wuat LOYALTY that whatever the temptation, we will not 
MEANS rebel against Him by committing mortal 

sin. Let us not say: “* We will not have this 
man to reign over us” (L.19.14). There is no middle course in 
this matter. ‘He that is not with me is against me” 
(Matt.12.30). Christ will not compel our will; but He does grieve 
to lose one of His subjects—because He loves us. 

(b) Enthusiasm. Nor should we give a grudging service; but a 
ready, willing obedience. Intense loyalty has always been found 
among the followers of Christ. There have always been people 
ready to lay down their lives for Him, even down to our own 
da; 


(c) Zeal for Christ’s kingdom, propaganda for it, so that more 
and more may belong to it and be saved by it. In this we might 
take a page from the book of those who are opposed to Christian- 
ity. “Judas sleeps not but makes haste” (III. N. Maundy 
Thur.). The communists, e.g., have their “ cells,” study circles, 
propaganda. They make use of their personal contacts to spread 
their doctrines. Should we not do as much for the cause of 
Christ—we who daily pray that “‘ thy kingdom come ” ¢ 
Conclusion. So pressing and clamorous in our day are the 
enemies ranged against us that Pope Pius XI specially instituted 
this feast so that by it we might assert our loyalty to Christ. 
And today millions of us all over the globe are doing that. If we 
persevere in that loyalty for the comparatively short term of this 
life Christ’s kingdom in heaven will be ours for all eternity. 
“ Possess you the kingdom prepared for you” (Matt.25.34). 


TWENTY FIFTHSUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
LAW. COMMANDMENTS. 


God has made all things for a purpose; us for Himself, and 
other things for our use. Now things only 

WHat LAw achieve their purpose by acting in the way they 
MEANS were made to act, that is, by behaving according 
to the “laws” God has implanted in them. 
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Scientists devote their time to finding out more about the laws 
which material things follow. How do we know the laws of 
conduct which we should follow ?% 

I. By reason. For the most part it is by our reason, i.e. our 
conscience, that we recognise how God intends us to behave. 
It is by their reason that even pagans know that certain things 
are not law-ful (vid. Rom. 2: 14-5). It would be always wrong 
for us to act against our conscience. 

II. By God’s commandments. Yet our conscience may be 
mistaken. The mistake may be blameable... But not 
necessarily ; for since our nature became damaged by the Fall 
we do not always see God’s law as we should. Cf. a time-piece 
may be not always reliable. In certain communities divorce, 
killing for vengence, etc. are thought to be permissible. Morover, 
false teaching and sinful habits corrupt and blunt the con- 
science of individuals. Also it is very easy to argue away what 
you do not like. 

God, therefore, in order to make clear our chief duties to 
Himself and to our neighbour, declared to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, in Arabia, (c. 1500 B.C.) ten chief laws or commandments. 
Of these the first three lay down our duty to practise religion and 
the worship of God. The other seven outline our chief duties 
towards one another. 

Note that, except for the purely Jewish Sabbath regulations, 
these commandments only express clearly laws that always were 
and always will be binding. For the laws of right conduct are as 
Samet for us as the laws of “‘ science” are for material 
things. 

Ill. By Our Lord. The commandments were given a fuller 
meaning by Jesus. 

a) He showed that mere outward observance of them was 
not enough. Some sins (e.g. impurity or hatred) can remain 
entirely within the will (vid. Gosp. 5 Pent.). Indeed all moral 
acts have their source in the heart or will (Matt. 15: 19). 

b) Now a good will means in the long run one thing: read- 
iness to do God’s will. And that comes from loving God. “ If 
you love me keep my commandments.” (J. 14:15). “ Love 
therefore is the fulfilling of the law ”’ (epist.). 

Christ, moreover, added new laws that would be necessary for 
getting the new grace He won for us. E.g. the commandment 
to get baptized, to “‘ do this .. .”’ (L. 22: 19) ete. 

IV. By the Church. The Church also, besides keeping 
before men all the above laws has also to make others. All 
societies have to. E.g. laws concerning the reception of the 
sacraments, about feasts and fasts, etc. She has also to show how 
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the general laws of conduct are to be applied to the particular 
and changing circumstances of life. 

i) Do not imagine God first creating man and afterwards 
Wuy OBEY devising laws to restrain his freedom. The 
THESE LAWS? purpose of all laws, as we have seen, is to enable 

things to achieve’ what God made them for. 
The practical difference between us and material or irrational, 
things is that they have to observe their laws—fire to burn, 
rivers to flow, etc.—whereas we, who alone on earth have the 
great gift of free-will, are not thus forced to observe the laws of 
right conduct. Instead we are commanded. So that if we refuse 
to observe them we sin by disobedience. But we also injure our- 
selves because these laws, being made for us by God, are nec- 
essarily for our own good. This is clearly seen in the case of those 
commandments that tell us to respect one another’s right. 
Cf. the Rule of the Road for motorists. But any breach of a law 
of our nature is bound to injure us in some way, in mind or in 
body. 
ii) Whereas if we follow God’s laws they will enable us in the 
end to reach heaven. They will guide us like the lights and rays 
that guide an air-pilot home. The are “a light to my paths” 
(Ps. 118: 105). Maker’s instructions are given by the designer 


of an article so that it may be used in such a way that it will 
achieve what it was made for. A plane that does not observe 
the laws of navigation will crash. The commandments are our 
Maker’s instructions, designed to enable us to reach the end we 
were made for. Therefore, “ if thou wilt enter into (everlasting) 
life, keep the commandments ” (Matt. 19: 17). 


St, Eunan’s College, JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


Letterkenny. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR EDITOR, 

While sharing Father McLaugh- 
lin’s admiration for Professor 
Bodkin’s Report on the Arts in 
Ireland one could feel somewhat 
disappointed at the remarks on 
Art education in the schools. 
Though from the general nature 
of the Report an extensive dis- 
cussion of this aspect could not be 
expected, a commentary might 
reasonably be hoped for which 
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would emphasise the central im- 
portance of an early training in 
Art appreciation. Even if the 
propaganda for Art that the 
Professor recommends did succeed 
in giving Art ‘‘an honourable 
place in public estimation,” the 
effect on culture would be un- 
important. An awareness of Art 
in one’s environment is more & 
result of taste than a cause of it. 
It is because an adequate Art 


education is not given to the young 
that so many people remain 
strangers to Art during life and 
not so much because an Arts 
Council is needed to propagate 
culture. The success of such a 
Council in a neighbouring country 
sufficiently indicates that people 
cannot be persuaded to appreciate 
Art as they are led to drink coca- 
cola. That they may become 
aware of Art and even visit 
museums and art galleries without 
improving taste needs no proving : 
the thousands who paid flying 
visits to the Louvre and hurried 
through the art exhibitions en- 
umerated in the Pilgrim’s Guide 
to Rome last year might point to 
the opposite. Unless the proper 
pleasure is got from Art it is not of 
cultural value but is only enjoyed 
as a substitute for something else. 
Visitors from a certain country 
are famous for ‘‘ doing” the 
historical places in Europe while 
often the only increase in their 
cultural equipment is a list of the 
places they saw and the things 
they glanced at. If these extras 
are to have significance, an ed- 
ucation in Art must be pre- 
supposed, and if this has not been 
given at school, it is unlikely that 
the majority of people will ever 
acquire it. 

Considering the high standard 
of Irish education, one may 
wonder where is the gap that gives 
entrance to so much that is un- 
an education of feeling based on 
Christian canons of taste and 
morality. Not only are educated 
feelings better in their own right 
desirable in our culture. Certainly 
to see an Achilles’ heel in our 
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education of taste would be an 
over-simplification, although a 
lesser one perhaps than seeing it in 
any other single factor. 

Twenty years ago a plea for Art 
education would have been super- 
fluous. Today it is generally 
recognised that Beauty as well 
as truth has a claim on school - 
syllabuses though the difference 
in results is not as marked as the 
change in opinion. Without being 
blind to the diversity of conditions 
that obtains in the schools of the 
country, one can say that it is an 
insufficiently recognised common- 
place that an essential in Art 
education is a training of sensi- 
bility. For the purpose a dictionary 
definition of ‘‘ sensibility” is 
adequate—‘‘ capacity to feel.”’ To 
educate sensibility, then, is to 
educate a person’s ways of feeling. 
This obviously assumes that there 
are right ways of feeling just as 
there are right ways of thinking 
and that the child needs to be 
taught how to feel as he is taught 
how to think. If a Catholic 
education is to make any claims at 
completion it must surely include 
than uneducated ones but there 
is a Christian way of feeling as well — 
as a pagan. If culture is impossible 
without refined ways of feeling, 
a Catholic culture is inconceivable 
without Catholic feelings. The 
uncritical reception by Irish aud- 
iences of films which would dis- 
gust an educated pagan on artistic 
grounds and which an educated 
Catholic would also reject for 
moral reasons is only one of the 
symptoms that an Irish Catholic 
education has still to be nourished. 
If adults fail to react against the 
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entertainment provided in print, 
screen and radio by individuals 
without morals and often without 
taste, it is only partly due to a 
failure to apply the principles of 
their Faith to leisure hours. That 
the supernatural is built on the 
natural is a maxim which finds less 
application in Irish life than an 
understanding of its implications 
would possibly render normal. Too 
few educationalists realise that 
the strain put on supernatural 
motives for avoiding demoralising 
entertainment could be relaxed by 
calling into play the response an 
educated sensibility makes to 
“*the screen’s most daring and 
sensational love story.” As 
surely as a philosopher or theol- 
ogian may have insensitive ways 
of feeling, a Catholic may firmly 
believe ethical maxims without 
experienceng resentment at. their 
flagrant violation in film or novel. 
Put that way it might appear that 
feeling and thinking are regarded 
as autonomous departments, in- 
dependent ways of reacting to 
reality. Actually in a properly 
educated person, feeling and think- 
ing synchronise, sensibility being 
organised by thought. Until such 
an education—one designed to 
cultivate taste in relation to 
Catholic beliefs— becomes the 
normal experience of Irish children 
there seems little hope of removing 
the mediocrity and complacency 
which, it is generally agreed, are 
common in Irish life. 
Yours faithfully, 

S. MacCARTHAIGH, 8.M.A. 
African Missions, 
Blackrock Road, 
Cork. 


EDITor, 


Like Father Flanagan, I was 
surprised to read of the busy life 
of a priest in a country parish as 
depicted by Father Wilson in your 
August issue. Father Wilson 
actually states that most country 
curates are so overwhelmed with 
duty that they have got little or 
no time for what he calls free 
reading. From my experience, I 
find that this statement is not in 
keeping with facts. Our country 
parishes are being depopulated at 
an alarming rate. The moment 
young people leave school they 
seek employment in England or 
in Dublin or in some of our larger 
towns. It is obvious that ou 
young people of today do not 
want to live in rural areas. The 
two main factors, I would suggest, 
prompting this exodus from rural 
areas are (1) the lack of remun- 
erative employment and (2) what 
we may call the lack of modem 
social amenities. 

In the light of all this it is 
difficult to see how Father Wilson 
can satisfy himself that life for a 
priest in a country parish is 4 
continuation of duty. Either he 
is living in the ideal country 
parish or else he is a_ blissful 
dreamer ; for with our rural pop- 
ulation dwindling week after week, 
there is only a handful of souls to 
whom we have to devote ou 
ministrations. 


Yous sincerely, 
(Rev.) G. MAHER 


Ballinakill 


said old Samuel Pepys, 
“ To relax in the 
best of all slepys.” 
But, alas! He had 
reckoned 
Without Charles 
the Second, 
Who had pinched his 
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Maynooth, Ireland. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


Complete Banking facilities afforded with 
specialised departments for 
INCOME TAX, EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE BUSINESS, FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE, THRIFT DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS 


34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


246 Branches and Sub-Offices throughout Ireland. 


when you 
must have 
the best 


get... 


Kennedys 


Pde Kennedy Lid., Dublia 
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1953. PRICE TEOPENCE, 


FAMILY. 
FAVOURITES 


THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE 
COUNTRY 
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